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dg the Strike Of?” 


“Go ye into the vineyard, and whatsoever 
isright I will give you.’’ Is the strike of 
any of us over, wherein we enter not into the 
Master’s vineyard ourselves, and them that are 
entering in we hinder? 

We hinder others, and block their way, 
simply by stopping our own service, or ceas- 
ing to move forward. Much more when this 
neglect of active duty is found a misery that 
wants company, and seeks to justify itself in 
a confederacy of idlers, and obstructors of 
those who are pressing on towards the mark 
of the prize of their high calling. 

Slothfulness, loss of interest in the work of 
the Lord in the vineyard of our own hearts or 
of humanity, dropping out of the ranks of 
righteousness because a tempter diverts us or 
love of ease advises that we are faint and 
weary, or the music of entertainment drowns 
the still small voice of the inspeaking word, 
or whatever may be the motive of our cessa- 
tion from labor in the Lord, it makes a re- 
volt, —a strike that smites the Shepherd, to 
the scattering of the sheep. ‘‘For we are 
members one of another,” and “if one member 
suffer all the members suffer with it.”’ 

‘“‘l am Jesus whom thou persecutest!’’ was 
spoken to one who was striking at the Word 
of his grace, and kicking against the reproofs 
of instruction, because he was proceeding to 
smite any of the least of the Lord’s brethren 
and so was doing it unto Him. 

If such was our obduracy that it required 
the death of the loving son of God to recon- 
cile us by so great love, and by his life much 











more to save us,—shall we not under a living 
sense of it be melted into a reconciliation of 
heart to Him, and by his grace declare our 


strike of rebellion and sin forever off, and 





ourselves willing and obedient laborers to- 
gether with Him who has bought us witha 
price? Is the strike of the carnal mind’s enmity 
against God ended, the surrender to his holy 
will yielded, and our peace made? 

For Christ is ‘‘our peace, who hath made 
both one, having abolished in his flesh the en- 
mity; that he might reconcile both unto God 
in one body by the cross, having slain the en- 
mity thereby.”’ 


Passive Enough to be Active. 

The true Christian activity has its basis in 
passiveness to the Divine will. The victories 
of true aggressiveness have their spring in the 
victory of true submission, on the part of the 
soldier of the cross, to his Captain and Leader. 
He must be moved before he moves. He must 
be subject to orders before he can subjugate. 
There is not among us aggressiveness enough 
in the service of Truth, we admit, but it is be- 
cause there is not absolute submissiveness 
enough to the secret behests of the Spirit of 
Truth. If the gospel can say, ‘‘when I am 
weak, then I am strong,” or ‘‘Let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise,” or ‘‘poor that 
he may be rich,” it must likewise say, and in 
various forms does say, ‘‘Let him be passive 
that he may be rightly active,’’—passive 
enough to be used, as a surrendered instru- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, waiting on the voice 
of his Word, to do it. 

The writer of the following letter says that 
‘‘we are too passive.”’ We may be too pas- 
sive to our fears, or to love of ease and undis- 
turbed quietude, or to a long-enjoyed respect- 
ability; but we cannot be too passive under 
the hand of God and the will of Truth. For 
passiveness to Him means uncompromising obe- 
dience, which is the true aggressiveness of 
the ‘‘valiant for the Truth upon earth.” The 
correspondent would probably join us in this 
view, and so we will quote his letter to the 
British Friend: 

Dear Friend.—In reading thy full and in- 
teresting report of the late Yearly Meeting, | 
noticed my friend William Cooper, in referring 
to Friends in Australia, is reported to have 
said. ‘‘It was not to the credit of the Society 
in Australia that its present numbers were less 
than ten years ago.”’ I regret I must admit 
the truth of this statement. While all the 
**denominations” around us can show a large 
increase, the Society of Friends has to record 


a serious decrease, and this, too, under cir- 
cumstances the must favorable the Society 


ES 
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could enjoy. Ihave no reason to think the 
religious character of Friends in the different 
States here will not compare favorably with 
that of the ‘‘churches” around us. In all 
good works | am satisfied Priends sre not be- 
hind others outside the Society. Then, what 
is the cause of the falling off? Why are we not 
also increasing in numbers? These are ques- 
tions which have been very much in my mind 
for many years, and have cost me, as I am 
sure they have others, much earnest thought 
and close observation. -I am more than ever 
persuaded that there is but one answer to be 
given, and it is this: We are too passive. 

We have a great message for the world,—a 
liberty-giving message has been committed to 
our trust, to deliver to thuusands who are need- 
ing their spiritual freedom. And it does seem 
to me that, through fear of offending, we are 
holding the message back. | have no desire 
to speak or think hard things, but I am deeply 
impressed with this thought, that we are 
much at fault in withholding our testimony 
against those things which so seriously hinder 
many earnest seekers after Truth, who are 
at present searching among the tombs of a 
dead theology for that Living Power which is 
obscured from their view by mere form and 
man-appointed ordinances. Our past history 
would justify people in looking to us as the 
advanced guard in the march for religious 
freedom. We fail in our mission to men if we 
slacken our zeal in that for which we believe 
we have been commissioned by our Divine 
Head. 

Judging only from my many years of associ- 
ation with Friends in Australia | am inclined 
to think most persons who seek membership 
with us over here, are moved to do so by the 
good name the Society enjoys abroad, but alas! 
this influence, as might be expected, in time 
wears off, and they drop out. Whereas those 
who come among us, being convinced that our 
principles are in harmony with the teachings 
of Jesus, seldom |»se their hold of Quakerism 

—seldom depart from that rest and peace 
they find the Society of Friends affords. 

I should be sorry indeed if any of thy read- 
ers should understand me to advocate any 
change in our meetings ‘‘for worship.’’ These 
are refreshing times for those who have at- 
tained that state in which they can partake of 
such spiritual communion. These holy sea- 
sons I trust Friends will guard jealously lest 
there should be a going back to that which 
pertains to the outward or lip service, from 
which we trust we have been delivered. 

The true spiritual man and woman needs 
these foretastes of better things, but these 
meetings are more for those who have been 
gathered in than for those among the high- 
ways of mere worldliness, or accustomed to a 
religion of forms and symbols. 

If we are to hold our place as a progressive 
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body, we must be prepared to publish abroad, | man who asked what was Truth, as to the 
by word of mouth, ‘‘the more excellent way.’’ | world to-day. From time out of mind, men 
We cannot afford to rest on our laurels. As|have been asking for bread and receiving 
our forefathers have left us a great heritage, | something else. But there have been bread 
we are called upon to improve it, and leave | givers as well as stone givers, to mendicants 
for those who follow us the Divine truths of | for food. 
Quakerism, a living force in a world that ever| ‘‘Wagner is a bread giver, and his original- 
needs them. Thy friend, ity in a world full of originals, perhaps con- 

ALFRED ALLEN. | sists only in this: that the bread he gives is 
LAWSON, Blue Mountains, N. S. W., Seventh Mo., 1902. the bread he feeds upon. The bread of the 
soul—the bread of life, that recurs over and 
over again on his pages, is with him no mere 
symbolical expression. He knows what it 
means to hunger for it, to labor for it. It is 
no flight of imagination for him to write of 
wheat thus: 

‘*By the bread that Christ broke one even- 
ing in sign of redeeming sacrifice and ever- 
lasting communion, we can say that wheat en- 
tered into its apotheosis. Nothing that con- 
cerns it is indifferent to us. What poetry in 
its sowing! in the black furrows, to which la- 
borious hands are confiding the bread of the 
morrow. From the day that it comes out of 
the earth to the harvest in the late summer, 
our anxious attention follows the evolution of 
the tender green blade, destined to become 
the nourishment of men. In midsummer the 
fields look like gold. And when the wind blows 
and rustles the stalks together we seem already 
to hear the grain running in the bushel meas- 
ures. The bread sings it in fine weather; but 
if the horizon darkens a shiver runs through 
the stalks, as in the heart of the peasant. 

‘At last is the harvest, the barn, the 
threshers. Then comes the grinding in the 
mill, and the kneading by bakers, or house- 
wives. The bread is on the table. Before 
eating it, think that it is the fruit of the la- 
bor of men and the Son of God. Take it in 
gratitude and fraternal love. Do not suffer a 
crumb of it to be lost. Break it willingly 
with those who have none. As the wind blows, 
as the fountain gushes, as the morning 
brightens so wheat grows, for all.’’ 











































THE DoukHOBOR RipPpLE.—The Doukhobors 
by their self-denial for conscience sake are a 
unique advertisement to this generation of a 
testimony for the supremacy of the spirit as 
against the flesh and of conscience as against 
convenience. Being thus a standing rebuke 
to the worldly mind and a worldly press, the 
overstrained conscience of a few is held up to 
the discredit of them all, with a contempt that 
is absent from the same popular sheets against 
woful sins. Calls have for months poured in 
upon us for explanations of recent eccentrici- 
ities among that scrupulous people. Our si- 
lence, construed perhaps as an abandonment by 
us of their case and a confession of unworthi- 
ness on their part, has yet been the silence 
of a confidence that they would be vindicated. 
We have waited for those who could speak 
with authority. Material for the restoration 
of our readers’ confidence in the Doukhobors’ 
general worth of character is at hand, soon to 
be produced in our columns. 


The Simple Life. 


BY CHARLES WAGNER. 





Within the present year a book has been 
published in New York, translated from the 
French, entitled ‘‘The Simple Life,’’ by Chas. 
Wagner. 

From a notice of the life of the author by ‘ . : 
Grace King, we learn that ‘from Paris the Some pertinent observations on the use of 
complex city, comes this volume of little es- tobacco by Friends in the Westonian for Sev- 
says, upon the simple life.” enth Month led to copying these lines: 

*“‘A limpid, bubbling spring, fresh and cool — 
from its forest source, running down one of sad 
the boulevards, would hardly appear more mi- 
raculous to the eye, nor more refreshing to 
the senses.” 

But, quoting our author, ‘‘As the fevered 
patient devoured by thirst dreams in his sleep 
of cool brooks to bathe in, of clear fountains 
to drink long draughts from, so in the com- 
plicated agitations of modern existence, our 
fevered souls dream of simplicity. 

“The appeal is so obvious, direct, earnest, 
simple, that the reader seems rather a listener 
to the sympathetic words of a friend. Cheer- 
ing, warning, encouraging, chiding, rising in 
the course of a personai talk with kindling emo- 
tion from the small sublimities of life about 
us to the great sublimity of life above. From 
our own obscure struggle to the great strug- 
gle of humanity until, within the heart, there 
vibrates in response the feeling of what man 
was, what man is, and what man may be- 
come. 

**A return to the simple life is no new ad- 
juration from pulpit or press. It is a remedy 
that perhaps sounded as commonplace to the 


The pipes at Lucknow music made 
To Scottish ears entrancing, 

And pipes that smokers use have oft 
Set all their nerves a dancing. 


But nerves that dance too much while young, 
In age oft creak and quiver, 

And opiates fail to give relief, 
When weakness makes them shiver. 


How shall we best our strength preserve? 
‘Tis well for each to ponder, 

How keep the force and power of nerve 
Of which age makes us fonder? 


Now call the wise ones, let them tell, 
Does smoking make them stronger? 
Do those who earliest begin 
Retain their vigor longer? 


Old Germany comes forth to say* 
“Tobacco shall not be 

Used by her troops.” If strength it gives, 
Why should she thus decree? 


West Point is following suit in this, 
With Yale and Harvard, too; 

While other colleges and schools 
Unite in the taboo. 
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But college training all can’t have, 
All may in this unite, 

That Wisdom, Knowledge, far excels 
To robe the soul in Light. 









Then Wisdom’s ways may we now choose 
And keep in view our guide; 
tesolved no more the weed to use 
We'll lay its traps aside. 




















*This was written in 1883, when the statements with 
regard to Germany, West Point, Harvard, Yale, ete., had 
been recently in papers. 
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A Man Wuo Darep.—How a young man 
who went to Paris to study surgery stood by 
his principles is told in The New Voice. 

As he was bidding his friends good-»ye, his 
betrothed, obeying a sudden impulse, whig. 
pered as her parting word: 

‘‘Charlie, dare to be a Daniel!” 

“‘Only that old saw,’’ said he, while a look 
of disappointment shadowed his face. 

“‘That only, Charlie; but it may mean much 
to you,” was the answer. 

The young American, the bearer of a letter 
of introduction to a distinguished nobleman 
and scientist in Paris, was soon received with 
marked kindliness. 

In a few days he was the recipient of an 
invitation to a small banquet at the count’s 
residence, at which were present some of the 
savants of the great city. 

During the progress of the feast, the host, 
filling his wine glass, proposed a toast ‘‘to the 
wives, daughters and sweethearts of Ameri- 
ca,’’ to which he invited a response from his 
youthful guest, motioning a servant mean- 
while to fill the glass with red wine. 

What followed can best be told in the young 
man’s own words: 

‘*Mother,’’ he wrote, ‘‘for a moment I was 
in an agony of trepidation. I would rather 
have faced acannon. All had risen, and in 
the hand of each was a cup of wine, which 
I had been pledged from my childhood not to 
‘touch, taste, nor handle.’ My head swam. 
Suddenly | heard the words, ‘‘Dare to bea 
Daniel!’’ They shot through my head like an 
electric flash. Instantly my resolution was 
taken. I touched my white glass—a servant 
filled it with water. Rising, I said, as well 
as I could for the great lump in my throat: 

‘* *T beg leave to say that the typical wife, 
daughter and sweetheart of America, the pv- 
rity of this, nature’s own beverage, illustrates 
the lives they aim to lead and the dangers 
which they seek to avoid. Permit me to use 
it in their dear names.’ 

‘*Following the example of Count B——, 
every white glass was instantly raised.” 


See 























































































































































































































































































Not ALONE.—A good minister was once 
sent to a wild and dangerous part of Austra- 
lia, on an errand of duty and mercy. He trav- 
eled up too poor to be in any great danger 
from bush-rangers or robbers. but as he came 
back had to bring in his saddle-bags a large sum 
of money, not his own, but belonging to the dy- 
ing man he had been sent for to comfort. He 
knew that a dangerous robber was aware that 
he was riding along this track through the 
bush with all this money about him, and when 
he got to one part of the road he felt so fright- 
ened that he thought he was not trusting God 
as a Christian should. He wanted a little 
quiet, so he got off his horse and stood by it 
with his eyes shaded against it— praying 
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for faith and courage not to be afraid 
of bush-ranger robbers, and to be guarded 
against them. He prayed till he felt calm 
enough to ride on, and then he mounted his 
horse, and reached the town in safety with 
the money which he had in charge. 


mule, Clerk-Maxwell affirms that they bear 
every mark of being ‘‘manufactured articles,” 
and, after having traced to its limits every 
variety of evolutionary theory, he affirmed 
with the utmost confidence that every one of 
them must have a God to make it work. Thus 


three thousand seven hundred and fifty feet 
wide. What kept the biblical writer from 
making a fool of himself as these others have 
done? The simplest answer is, that he con- 
fined himself to the facts which had come un- 
der his observation. 


Sometime later he was once more called to | are these philosophers brought back to almost 
visit aman on a sick bed, and he recognized | the identical opening words of Genesis as the 
him as the robber of whom he had been so | statement of their highest philosophy. 
afraid in his ride. This man had told him he| 2. The first verse of Genesis is followed by 
had felt he could not die without confessing | a more detailed statement, indicating that the 
that on that day he had followed him, in-| original creation was followed by an orderly 
tending to rob and murder him but could get | development, progressing from the simpler 
no opportunity. forms of matter and life to the complex 

‘“‘Why did you not do it when! got off my| forms which we see at the present time. 
horse?” asked the minister in surprise. ‘‘I|This involves periods of time, even if one 
could not then,” said the bush-ranger. ‘‘there | should restrict the meaning of the word ‘‘day”’ 
were too many of you.” ‘‘What do you mean?” | to twenty-four hours, which is by no means 
said the minister; ‘‘I was quite alone in the} necessary when one considers the great lati- 
bush—standing with my head resting against | tude given to the meaning of the word ‘‘day”’ 
my horse’s side for a long time. You could | both in Bible and in general literature. Now 
have killed me then.” it is that most striking fact which cannot be 

‘You were not alone,”’ said the bush-ranger. | lightly disregarded that the order of the crea- 
“I saw you standing as you describe, but there} tion brought to light in the first chapter of 
was a man standing on each side of you.” Genesis is so closely parallel to that which is 

Certainly there had been no other men with | brought to light by modern science, that even 
the minister in that hour of terror when he} the most carping critics can find but little 
cried to God, but it is just possible that God | fault with it; while a large array of our most 
did really open the robber’s eyes, and show | eminent geologists, like Guyot, Dawson, Dana 
him his angels guarding his servant as he went | and Winchell, emphatically declare that the 
on his dangerous duty, as Elisha’s servant’s| scheme is so perfect as to preclude the idea 


Returning now to the scientific question of 
a recent abnormal instability of the earth’s 
crust, such as is implied in the biblical ac- 
count of the deluge, let me cite as evidence 
the well-known geological facts that all the 
high mountain systems of the world belong to 
the latest geological (the Tertiary) epoch and 
received their main elevation shortly before 
the advent of man; while there is abundant 
evidence that since man came into the world 
there have been extensive oscillations of level 
fitted to cause extensive catastrophes beyond 
anything of which we have had in modern ex- 
perience. 

More and more of these oscillations of land 
level are seen to connect themselves with the 
glacial epoch, which came on at the close of 
the Tertiary period and, continuing until after 
the advent of man, ended in a series of ra- 
pid changes of level affecting a large part of 
the northern hemisphere. The general public 
has yet scarcely begun to realize the extent 
of the tremendous shifting of forces which 
took place during this epoch. Six million 
square miles of territory in the northern hem- 
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1e host, eyes were opened to see celestial guardians | of its being of human origin. isphere was covered with ice a mile deep, 
“to the around his master. But, whatever may be] No inspired man, three thousand years ago, | making sixty million cubic miles. This ice 
Ameri- the explanation, God did send his angels to} could have hit upon such a scheme, according | was formed by the accumulation of snow which 
rom his frighten away the robber, and by so doing he| so closely as this does with the ripest fruits | represented water evaporated from the ocean 


mean- saved him from a great crime as well as the 


good minister from death.—The Christian. 


The Accord of Science with the Bible. 


It is equally a mistake to go to the Bible for 
science, or to science for the historical and 
moral teachings of the Bible. But in each 
case we can go to the other for confirmatory 
evidence. In history and morals the Bible is 
the main witness, while in the realm of na- 
tural philosophy science is the main witness. 
But the evidence for the moral teachings of 
the Bible may be strengthened by the analo- 
gies of nature, and as a historical witness the 
Bible may be cross-questioned to see if its 
statements conform to the natural conditions 


and was sufficient to lower the ocean level two 
hundred and fifty feet the world over. In 
weight the ice was twice as great as the whole 
of the North American continent, amounting 
to twenty-four thousand million million tons. 

Anyone who appreciates what it means to 
have that amount of weight transferred from 
the ocean beds to a limited portion of the land 
surface of the northern hemisphere will have 
such a sense of the instability of the earth’s 
crust at that time, that Noah’s flood will be 
easily credible from any point of view. The 
means for its accomplishment will be seen to 


of modern science. The criticisms of Huxley 
and others are based upon such small matters, 
involving such a doubtful interpretation of lit- 
erary phrases, that they are scarcely worthy 
of notice. The production of such a scheme, 
so accordant with the actual facts, by a Jew 
twenty-five hundred or three thousand years 
ago, without the aid of Divine inspiration, 
would be a greater wonder than its production 
through Divine inspiration. 

3. In the story of the flood the Bible indi- 
cates a period of instability in the earth’s 
crust such as does not now exist. Hence 
there has been a strong tendency either to re-| be so ready at hand that the calamity will 
gard the story as entirely unhistorical, or to | make no excessive demands upon our creduli- 
minimize the event to such an extent that it} ty. The means and the end will not be dis- 
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il wife, implied. On the other hand, science may be | loses its significance. The Bible says that the| proportionate. If there is any plasticity to 
the pu- cross-questioned to see if its purported conclu- | flood was largely occasioned by the breaking- | the earth’s crust, such a loading and unloading 
strates sions conform to the plain teachings of the| up of all the fountains of the great deep, | of a portion of it as occurred during the glacial 
langers Bible regarding morals and history. In this| which is a very good geologic phrase for the | period and at its close is clearly seen to be 
> to use paper I will submit some of the most import-| subsidence of the land. It alsu affirms that}a cause capable of producing almost any 
ant portions of Bible history to the cross-|the destruction was so extensive that an ark | changes in land level. , ; 
B——, questioning which is made possible by scien | was necessary to eo not only Noah and|_ Still, we do not, by this ‘deductive reason- 
tific investigations. his family, but the species of animals most] ing, prove the flood. We simply accept the 
1. The Bible most unequivocally makes the | closely associated with him. evidence of the Bible, and by this means re- 
ae universe the work of a personal God. ‘‘In the But it is to be noticed, in confirmation of | move the exaggerated objections to the oc- 
Austra- beginning God created the heavens and the| the account, that the dimensions of the ark | currence of the event which have hindered be- 
le wa earth.”’ To this bold statement, which hea-| are scientific in their proportions; its length, | lief. The Bible narrative is brief and aimed 
danger then philosophers never dared to make, science | breadth and depth being almost exactly the | principally at giving the moral effects of the 
: a can not only make no valid objection, but must | same as those of the latest steamships made | catastrophe. Still the sobriety of the account 
a add the support of her own positive testimony. | to cross the Atlantic. That such correctness | goes far to establish its genuineness and ac- 
the dy- Among physicists there are no greater names | of proportions could not have been ignorantly | cordance with fact. 
rt. He than those of Lord Kelvin, Faraday and Clerk- | obtained by guesswork is shown by the fact 4. In like manner, recent studies into the 
re thet Maxwell, al! of whom are, or were, devout be- | that everybody else who has dealt freely with | geology of the Jordan valley go far to confirm 
gh = lievers in the Bible. Two famous sayings of | the subject has destroyed the harmony. The| in a remarkable degree the biblical account of 
d when Clerk-Maxwell voice the sentiments not only | cuneiform tablets make the vessel so broad and | the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and 
fright. of these, but of all profound students of chem-| high that it would be utterly unseaworthy | of the crossing of the Jordan by the children 
ng God istry and physics. After tracing the protean| while Berosus makes it twelve hundred feet | of Israel under the leadership of Joshua. In 
‘a ek forms of matter down to the ultimate atom, | broad and Origien claimed that it was one| both these accounts it is to be observed that 


with which the chemist deals with all his for- | hundred and thirty-five thousand feet long and | there is remarkable brevity, leading to the ex- 


praying 
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clusion of all superfluous matter and of every-| wire. In the meantime, almost all the elec- 
thing which is out of harmony with physical | tric railways and street-lighting plants in 
conditions. One who is familiar with the | Western New York were without power. 
general tendency of the human mind to en-| The next day the pet pussy in the Utica 
large such narratives by the addition of ex- | power-house, undeterred by the fate of the 
planatory comments and legendary surmises, | Lockport cat, short-circuited a fourteen-thou- 
cannot read these Bible accounts without be-|sand-volt current, blowing out the fuses on 
ing convinced that they are the records of |several generators and stopping the trolley 
eye-witnesses with which no one has ventured | cars, until repairs could be made. As this 
to tamper. cat was little harmed, it would seem that a 
The Jordan valley is a great crack in the | cat can stand fourteen thousand volts, but that 
earth’s surface along which the western edge | twenty-four thousand are too much. 
has slipped down to the extent of four or five ee aes 
thousand feet. This is what the geologists Science and Industry. 
call a ‘‘fault,’’ and, all thing considered, it is} Srrikes IN TWENTY YEARS Past.—The re- 
probably the most remarkable of its kind in the | port of the United States Commissioner of La- 
world. Along the line of such a fault further ‘bor shows that in the twenty years from 1881 
movement is likely to continue and be con- | to 1901 there were 22,793 strikes in the Uni- 
nected with earthquakes which would lead to | ted States, involving over 6,000,000 working 
openings in the depths of the earth. In this} men and 17,000 establishments. The loss in 
case the movements are in an exhausted oil | wages was $257,800,000, and the employers 
and gas district, the signs of which are abun- | lost $122,730,000. The general average was 
dant, both in the existing rocks and in the) 1,100 strikes a year and $19,000,000 loss an- 
large quantities of bitumen or asphalt which | nually. These figures do not include the losses 
are found about Jericho and the Dead Sea. sustained by businesses indirectly affected, or 
The description of the destruction of Sodom by the general public; neither of which can be 
and Gomorrah fits so perfectly to the explo- | estimated. 
sion and burning of such a combustible reser- 
voir that it could not have been invented, but 
must be the simple tale of an eye-witness. It 
is astriking commentary upon the matter-of- 
fact character of this description that ina re- 
cent number of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine Robert T. Hill, who was sent by the soci- 
ety to Martinique to report upon the recent 
calamity there, opens his report with the 
graphic words of this Bible story: ‘‘The 
Lord rained fire and brimstone and the smoke 
of the country went up as of a furnace.” 
Thus, in general it may be confidently af- 
firmed that the Bible history is so in accord 
with the physical conditions involved and is 
so far from making extravagant demands upon 
our belief in the miraculous, that its credibil- 
ity is supported rather than lessened by scien- 
tific cross-examination. Space forbids my 
showing this here, respecting the crossing of 
the Jordan and of the Red Sea, the experien- 
ces of Israel in Egypt and numerous other cru- 
cial instances ; but all would tend in a similar 
manner, to confirm the general credibility of 
Old Testament history. —G. Wright, in Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


—— McCahan, the inventor, said the eop. 
verter was not a new idea, but had been jp 
use in his establishment for about ten years, 
The likelihood of a coal famine and the desir. 
ability of finding substitutes caused him to 
make the matter public. He claims that with 
both burners going the amount of gas cop. 
sumed is only twelve cubic feet an hour. 

ABouT WALKING. — An old postman lays 
down the following rules for walking: In the 
first place you must go along with your feet 
pretty far apart. This is one important thing, 
Most persons walk with their feet close to- 
gether—very close. That’s all right in sum. 
mer, but in winter it’s all wrong. If your 
feet are close together, nine times out of ten 
the one that slips will knock the other from 
under you, and down you go. If it doesn’t it will 
get so thoroughly mixed up withit that your 
ankles will curl together like grape vines, and 
before you can get them straightened out, down 
you go. If your feet are well apart, as they 
should be, you have time to think, reflect, and 
get ready before the crash comes, and perhaps 
save a bone. Another important thing is to 
land well on the ball of the foot when you 
walk. If youcan’t get the ball of your foot 
down first, bring it down just as soon as you 
do the heel, anyhow. Come down flatfooted, 
Every time you slip and fall, if you notice any- 
thing, you will notice it was your heel that 
slipped and not the ball of your foot. It is al- 
ways the heel that slips. I don’t know why, 
unless it is thatthe sole of the shoe, being 
broader, gets a firmer hold. 

These two rules, if you follow them out care- 
fully, will save you the price of a good many 
bottles of arnica. There are some others, 
but they are not so important. One is always 
to keep the body limber as you go along; keep 
the legs limber at the knees, too. It is always 
a stiff, dignified sort of a man that goes down, 
because he holds himself so that he is not pre- 
pared to lean quickly one way or the other 
and save himself. 




































































‘‘HERE sit 1, an Englishman, by a sea-coal 
fire,” Dr. Johnson was heard tu murmur by 
James Boswell after their famous ‘‘ Journey 
to the Hebrides,” The term sea coal arose 
from the fact that it was once wholly, and is 
still largely, carried by sea. Graphic descrip- 
tions of these grimy coasting collieries may be 
found in W. Clark Russell’s nautical novels. 
The first discovery of coal in America was 
made by the missionary priest, Father Henne- 
pin, near what is now Ottawa, Ill., while all 
the Western territory was still nominally in 
the possession of France. Nothing came of 
the discovery, however, nor were mining ope- 
rations begun until 1813, when five boat loads 
of flinty coal were floated down the Lehigh and 
the Schuylkill rivers and sold in Philadelphia 
for $21 per ton, the war between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States having put an end 
to the importation of Liverpool coal. 
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MEMORIZING SCRIPTURE.— During the terri- 
ble persecutions of the Huguenots in the 
South of France, the persecution flamed against 
bouks as well as against men and women. Here 
is an account of a single book burning. ‘ ‘One 
day in 1730, the Intendant of Languedoc, vis- 
ited Frismes, escorted by four battalion of 
troops. On arriving, the principal Catholics 
were selected and placed as commissaries to 
watch the houses of the suspected Huguenots. 
At night, while the inhabitants slept, the 
troops turned out, and the commissaries point- 
ed out the Huguenot houses to be searched. 
The soldiers entered, the houses were rum- 
maged, and all the books that could be found 
were taken to the Hotel de Ville. A few days 
after a great auto-da-fe was held. The entire 
Catholic population turned out. There were 
the four battalion of troops, the gendarmes, the 
Catholic priest, and the chief dignitaries; and 
in their presence all the Huguenot books were 
destroyed. They were thrown into a pile on 









The Baltimore Sun gives the following de- 
scription of a simple contrivance to use gas in 
the ordinary cooking range for heating pur- 
poses : 

The ‘‘converter’’ consists of a horizontal 
piece of gas pipe, about eight inches long, 
with two upright skeleton burners, about four 
inches high. An iron platform or base sup- 
ports the pipe. In the horizontal pipe, which 
can be attached to any gas bracket by a piece 
of rubber tubing, there are two small holes, 
through which the gas passes to the burners 
above. Between these holes and the burner 
there is an open space to admit of air entering 
into the gas before it reaches the flame at the 
top of the upright burner. This gives great- 
er heating power to the gas, which burns with 
a greenish flame. 

The contrivance is designed for use in the 
firebox of a range, the flame acting directly 
on the lids. By a stopcock arrangement one | the usual place of execution, and the hang- 
of the burners can be cut off if desired. man set fire to this great mass of Bibles, psalm 

sy tilting the converter so that the blaze | books, catechisms and sermons. The officers 


plays on the waterback the water in the boiler | laughed, the priests sneered, the multitude 
can be heated in the same time as with a coal | cheered.” 


} fire. | And this is but a single instance. Steadily, 








PUSSY AND THE ELEcTRIC Wires.—The on- 
ly cats on record as investigators of electrical 
science have made a deal of trouble for the 
street railways of New York State, according 
to the New York Sun. 

A cat climbed a trolley pole between Buffa- 
lo and Lockport, and tried to walk on the feed 
wire, that brings the power from Niagara 
Falls. Her tail touched the parallel wire that 
carried the current back to Niagara Falls. 
There was a flash that could be seen for miles, 
as the twenty-four thousand volts of electric- 
ity passed through her body, which fell across 
both wires and didn’t drop to the ground. 

This short circuited the current and caused 
a fuse at the Niagara Falls power-house to 
be burned out. The power was immediately 
cut off from all the lines running out of the 
power-house. It was two hours before the 
cause of the trouble was located and the 
charred remains of the cat removed from the 
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through the long and bloody years of the per- 
secution, the Bible-burning went on, together 
with the slaughter of the saints. 

As a consequence, Bibles became a scarce 
treasure in that ravaged ‘‘Church in the Des- 
ert.” In this way they offset the scarcity: 
when, by any means, a New Testament had 
escaped capture and the flame, persons—often 
boys and girls—were put at learning it. And 
when, in some midnight, and in some cave or 
secluded place among the mountains, the 
“Church in the Desert” met for its worship, 
those who had memorized the Scripture recited 
it; and thus the Scripture was fed on by the 
hunted saints. We owe no thanks to the Ro- 
man Church that we are not thus forced to 
the memorizing of Scripture, but I am sure 
the Huguenot habit is still a good one for any- 
body, though, amid our gracious religious free- 
dom, he is not thus forced.— Wayland Hoyt. 


What State Names Mean. 


‘‘What’s in a name?” asked the poet; yet 
many names are full of meaning, and contain 
historical associations well worth remember- 
ing. For example, see what is to be found in 
the name of the States: 

Maine takes its name from the province of 
Maine, in France, and was so called as a com- 
pliment to Henrietta, the Queen of Charles I., 
who was its owner. 

New Hampshire took its name from Hamp- 
shire, England. New Hampshire was origin- 
ally called Laconia. 

Vermont is French (Vert mont), signifying 
‘green mountain.” 

Massachusetts is an Indian word, signifying 
“country about the great hills.” 

Rhode Island probably gets its name be- 
cause of its fancied resemblance to the Island 
of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The real name of Connecticut is ‘‘Quon-eh- 
ta-cut.” It is a Mohican word signifying 
“long river.” 

New York was so nan.ed as a compliment 
to the Duke of York, whose brother Charles 
Il., granted him that territory. 

New Jersey was named for Sir George Car- 
ter, who at that time was governor of the Isle 
of Jersey, in the British Channel. 

Pennsylvania, as is generally known, takes 
its name from William Penn, the ‘‘sylvania” 
part of it meaning ‘‘woods.’’ Literally it is 
“Penn’s woods.” 

Delaware derives its name from Thomas 
West, Lord de la Ware. 

Maryland was named in honor of Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of Charles I. 

Virginia got its name from Queen Elizabeth 
the ‘‘ Virgin Queen.” 

Kentucky does not mean ‘‘dark and bloody 
ground,” but is derived from the Indian word 
“Kain-tukee,” signifying the ‘‘land of the 
head of the river.” 

Alabama comes from a Greek word, and sig- 
nifies ‘‘land of rest.” 

: Louisiana was so named in honor of Louis 





' 
from Tenasea, an Indian chief; others have it sleep, does not have alittle dome like those of 
that it means “river of the big bend.” | Jerusalem and other parts of Syria, but has a 

Ohio has several meanings fitted toit. Some flat roof forming a terrace. It is, in fact, 
say that it is a Sawanee word, meaning ‘‘the built on the old Jewish plan. One enters by a 
beautiful river.” Others refer to the Wyan-/ little courtyard, where provisions or animals 
dotte word, ‘‘Oheza, ‘‘ which signifies ‘‘some-| are kept; then mounting a little staircase or 
thing great.” gallery, you come to the single room where the 

Indiana means “‘land of Indians.” family eat and sleep, and carry on all domes- 

Illinois is supposed to be derived from an| tic occupations. The traditional addition to 
Indian word which was intended to refer to a} this department is the terrace, which is reached 
particular class of men. by a few steps, and on this flat roof of glazed 

Wisconsin is an Indian word, meaning ‘‘wild | mortar the family meet to breathe the fresh 
rushing waters.” air in the evening and to spend their leisure 

Michigan is an Indian word, meaning ‘‘great | hours together; while in the day time the wo- 
lake.’’ men wash and dry their linen on the terrace, 

The name of Kansas is based on the same as | and often place upon it the grain they have 
that of Arkansas. collected during the dry season. 

Iowa is named from an Indian tribe—the| The house in which we are about to enter is 
Kiowas. The Kiowas were so called by the} that of a carpenter. The door is open which 
Illinois Indians because they were ‘‘across the | is necessary to give light to the large room. 
river.” There is a little window to give air, but not 

The name of California is a matter of much| much else. At first the darkness seems com- 
dispute. Some writers say that it first ap-| plete! 
peared in a Spanish romance of 1530, the he-| What strikes one most, in the singular inte- 
roine being an Amazonian named ‘‘California.” | rior of this house, is the very little required 

Colorado is a Spanish word, applied to that | by man unless brought into contact with mod- 
portion of the Rocky Mountains on account of | ern civilization. First, there are neither beds, 
its many colored peaks. nor tables, nor chairs. Beds are replaced by 

Nebraska means ‘‘shallow waters.” thick mats, which are rolled up in the morn- 

Nevada is a Spanish word, signifying ‘‘snow | ing and put away. The table, which is re- 
covered mountains.”’ moved when the mea! is over, is sometimes a 

Georgia had its name bestowed when it was | barrel, but if not, a round bit of wood ona leg 
a colony in honor of George II. eight inches high, on which is laid a disc of 

The Spanish missionaries of 1524 called | copper or of tin and upon which is placed the 
the country now known as Texas ‘*‘Mixtecpah,” | rice or vegetables for the family meal. Seats 
and the people ‘‘Mixtecas.’’ From the last| are needless, as whether they are eating or 
word the name of Texas is supposed to have} working, or talking, they squat on the mats 
been derived. which occupy the end of the room. — The Child- 

Oregon is a Spanish word, signifying ‘‘value | ren of Nazareth. 
of wild thyme.” : 

Dakota means “leagued,” or “‘allied tribes.” 

Wyoming is the Indian word for “‘big 
plains.” 

Washington gets its name from our first 
president. 

Montana means mountains. 

Idaho is a name that has never been satis- 
factorily accounted for.— Morning Star. 



































Wuat Do You Know?— Here are some ques- 
tions about things you’ve seen every day and 
all your life. If you are a wonder you may 
possibly answer one or two of the queries off- 
hand. Otherwise not. 

What are the exact words on a 2-cent 
stamp, and in which direction is the face on it 
turned? 

In which direction is the face turned ona 
cent? Ona quarter? Ona dime? 

How many toes has a cat on each fore foot? 
On each hind foot? 

Which way does the crescent moon turn? 
To the right or left? 

What color are your employer’s eyes? The 
eyes of the man at the next desk? 

Write down, offhand, the figures on the 
face of your watch. The odds are that you 
will make at least two mistakes in doing this. 

Your watch has some words written or 
printed on its face. You have seen these 
words a thousand times. Write them out cor- 
rectly. Few can dothis. Also, what is the 
number in the case of your watch? 

How many teeth have you? 

What are the words on a policeman’s shield? 

How many buttons has the vest or shirt 
waist you are wearing? 

How many stairs are there in the first flight 
at your house” 

How many steps lead from the street to the 
front door of your house or flat? 

What is the name, signed in fac-simile, on 
any $1, $2, $5 or $10 bill you ever saw? 
You’ve read dozens of these names. Can you 
remember one?— Washington Times. 


A Carpenter's Shop in Nazareth. 


The little town of Nazareth has now three 
carpenters, whose workshops join one another. 
They are very small, and only from four to six 
metres wide. The soil is not paved, and the 
walls which support a flat roof, are roughcast. 
As there is no light in these little shops, save 
from the door, the men work on its threshold 
or else in the street. Sitting on the ground 
they make use of their feet, which they draw 
close together, to serve as a vise to fix the 
pieces of wood which they polish: or branch- 
es of elm bent ina crook, and forming very 
light carts, enough to transport small ob- 
jects; or primitive yokes with four little per- 
pendicular pieces, which they can put over the 
heads of the beasts employed in this labor. 
The tools are simple enough. Two trunks of 
caroub tree or sycamore placed on the fluor 
make their bench. Certainly it wasin a poor 
little workshop of this kind that Jesus at 
twelve years old, hegan to work. 

The house of a workman in these countries 
is always distinct from his workshop. A house 
in Nazareth, where the workman comes at mid- 
day to take his meal and return at night to 


Mississippi is a Natchez word that means 
“father of waters.” 

Three of our Indian interpretations have 
been given to the word Arkansas, the best be- 
ing that it signifies ‘‘smoke waters,” the 
French prefix ‘‘ark” meaning ‘‘bow.” 

Tennessee, according to some writers, is 
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‘‘DorinG Sums.”’—Many of us remember the 
‘*sums’’ which we were set to ‘‘do” in the early 
days of school life. Some of the examples 
had the answers affixed, and we would try to 
bring out, by some means, corresponding re- 
sults. It was not always easy, and sometimes 
it was impossible. But, alas! oftentimes the 
answers were not given, and that was the case 
with the most difficult problems in the entire 
list. We worked at them our very best, only 
to be told at last that we were wrong, and 
must try them again. Perhaps we knew that 
the teacher had a ‘‘key,” inwhichall these 
knotty questions were explained in full, and 
‘‘worked out’’ to the last figure. If we could 
only get a peep into that key, it seemed to us 
that our happiness would be complete. But 
no; we must work in the dark, guided only by 
rules that were very ambiguous, and by prin- 
ciples that had little meaning to us. 

What a parable of life! How often, in the 
storm and stress of life’s conflict, we have 
thought of those far-off school days, and of 
the ‘‘sum” without any answers! If we only 
had a ‘‘key,’’ that somebody had worked out 
who knew all the problems from beginning to 
end, somebody who actually made the prob- 
lems for our training, and therefore thorough- 
ly understood them before hand! This very 
day there have doubtless come to us questions, 
very perplexing and seemingly insoluble, that 
we must find some answer for, uncertain 
whether they are right or wrong. 0 fora ‘‘key” 
of life! The whole of conduct and character, 
and civilization itself, seems to consist in solv- 
ing problems. 

The Master seems to have something like 
this in mind when he tells us ‘‘to count the 
cost;’ and he suggests that there is a way 
whereby life’s puzzling questions may be 
turned to the highest advantage, and the true 
answers found in Him, who prepared the prob- 
lems, for a purpose and will lead to the right 
solution. —LHxaminer. 

THE PRAYER LiFeE.—Prayer is a life, rath- 
er than a series of isolatedacts. It is an at- 
titude of soul, a temper, that at times must 
express itself in words, but also time and again 
is best heard when it is silent. It is commu- 
nion, and for communivun speech, is unneces- 
sary. It is often deepest and most precious 
when nothing is said. In fact, its highest prec- 
iousness is whensuch perfect understanding 
exists between God and the soul that silence is 
most eloquent speech. 

Prayer is the outgoing of the soul toward 
God in everything it does and says. It is the 
home-life of the soul, of which the heavenly 
Father is both the source, the centre and the 
goal. Its eloquence is that of deeds and its 
breath is aspiration. It is as unceasing as 
breathing, and like breathing, it is an inhala- 
tion of the pure air of heaven. 

Nothing in life is foreign to prayer. Ev- 
erything, both small and great, are swept 
within its sacred circle. The centre is the 
soul’s outgoing toward God. The circumfer- 
ence includes the remotest province of the in- 
dividual life. Not more truly does a man live 
and act for his home and family than the 
prayer-filled soul lives for his heavenly home, 
Everything feeds the fires of devotion, and 
from them a warm glow irradiates his life. 

We know a man who has made it the habit 





of his life to pause in his day’s work and for | than to be let alone to do its own work in g. 
a moment or two give his mind and heart a | lence under the dim shades and hushed awe of 
chance to live with his wife and little ones at | wide-spread mental bondage. 

home. It quickenshis soul. It makes ardu-| There is in every true Christian heart , 
ous tasks light and consecrates his doings to | depth below which the love of unity ought not 
a noble use. In just such a way the prayer-| to strike its root, and another depth where 
filled soul gives itself a chance now and again} the love of truth should be found growing 
to live the home-life of God. . . The prayer | alone, deeper duwn than any other sentiment, 
life is the praise life, made sacred by the in- | because identical with the love of Him who ig 
timacy of the soul with Him who calls us ‘‘not | truth itself. And for the sake of this we 
servants, but friends,” and makes known to | should be willing to give up life itself, orbe 
us all things He has heard of the Father.—| driven into solitary orthodoxy, beyond the 
Late Paper. bounds of any outward fellowship or comm. 
nion. Maya spiritual baptism of gentleness 
and zeal united come on usin its fulnegg! 
that we may neither be bitter against a single 
opponent, nor abashed before a host; neither 
wounding charity by our harshness, nor be. 
traying the gospel by our timidity; contending 
earnestly for the faith, without spiritual pride 
or wordly prudence, and let us then never 
























































VULGAR FRACTIONS. —If you will not amuse 
nor inform, nor help anybody, you will not 
amuse, nor better, nor help yourselves; you 
will sink into a state in which you can neither 
show, nor feel, nor see anything, but that one 
is to two as three is to aix.>And in that state 
what shall we call ourselves? Men? I think 
not. Theright name for us would ne numer-| draw back from our labors, even at the sacri- 
ators and denominators. Vulgar Fractions. | fee of ease, property, or life itself.—J. J, 

May we not accept this great principle—| cyonp 
that, as our bodies, to be in health, must be 
generally exercised, so our minds, to be in} THE number of books in the world, accord- 
health, must be generally cultivated? You|ing to the conservative estimate of The New 
would not cal] a man healthy who had strong} York Times, is 3,200,000,000, or two books 
arms but was a paralytic in his feet; nor one| per capita for the entire race. This is an as 
who could walk well but had no use of his} tonishing record, and shows the fertility of 
hands; nor one who could see well if he could | the human brain and the vast variety of sub- 
not hear. You would not voluntarily reduce | jects, literary, scientific, political, social, mor- 
your bodies to any such partially developed | al and religious, that evokes man’s thoughts 
state. Much more, then, you would not, if|and consideration. It is said the yearly out- 
you could help it, reduce your minds to it. | put of books in different lands is about. 150,- 
Now, your minds are endowed with a vast | 000,000 
number of gifts of totally different uses—limbs i 
of minds, as it were, which, if you don’t ex-| THE poor that are naked shall be clothed. 
ercise, you cripple. One is curiosity; that is | and the soul that will strip itself of all its de 
a gift, a capacity of pleasure in knowing; | sires, likings, and dislikings, God will clothe 
which if you destroy you make yourselves | With his purity, his own joy, and his own will. 
cold and dull. Another is sympathy; the pow- ae mas 
er of sharing in the feelings of living crea- Notes from Others. 
tures; which if you destroy, you make your-| It will be a glad day both for labor and capital, 
selves hard and cruel. says the Morning Star, when the principles of 

Another of your limbs of mind is admira- | Christianity can be applied to the conduct of great 
tion; the power of enjoying beauty or ingenu- | enterprises, or even to the lesser transactions of 
ity; which if you destroy you make yourselves | *he country store, for that matter. 
base and irreverent. Another is wit; or the Great good is said iain tiles done in prison 
— of playing with the lights on the many State reformatories, hospitals, poorhouses, asylums, 
sides of truth; which if you destroy, you make | jymber camps and many other places all over the 
yourselves gloomy, less useful and cheering to| United States, by the Good Literature Exchange 
others than you might be. Se that in choos- | of Chicago. 
ing your way of work it should be your aim, —— 
as far as possible, to bring out all these fac-} Of late years we fancy that the term “spirit 
ulties, as far as they exist in you; not one| ality” is much more frequently used in our pul 
merely, nor another, but all of them. And the] Pits than it used to be. This concession is not 
way to bring them out, is simply to concern much in itself, yet we are profoundly glad of it, 

resives attentively with the subject of each and we trust our observation has been correct. 
you vely J We look on this change for the better, as a “ shadow 
faculty. To cultivate sympathy you must be 


- ae of good things to come.” The frequent mention of 
among living creatures, and thinking about spirituality in the pulpit proves to us that the 
them; and to cultivate admiration, you must | current of religious thought is tending in this di- 
be among beautiful things and looking at them | rection.—Christian Instructor. 

—John Ruskin. 
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7 ; HowW DOES THE BIBLE Society HELP ALL FOREIGN 
IF we let the love of unity hush the voice | Missions ?— The British and Foreign Bible Se 
of truth, we shall drive out true religion. We | ciety’s Lists of Versions now contains complete 
may put off for awhile the day of conflict, but | Bibles in one hundred languages; complete New 
we shall thereby accelerate the triumph of a| Testaments in nearly one hundred others ; some 
sleepless, skilful system of religious error. | Portion of Scripture in more than one hundred and 
The silent inaction under which an unbalanced | “fty others. To print these, over fifty different 
sentiment would hush all Christian boldness | S°S of characters are required. More than two 


; hundred languages have been added to the Society's 
and zeal for the truth, is the very mood for list during the aan of Queen Victoria. y 
the successful propagation of wrong doctrines} [p type for the blind, the Society has helped t 


and practices, which deprecates nothing more | provide Scriptures in nearly thirty languages. 
than controversy, and desires nothing more| The Bible Society becomes more conspicuous 
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every year as the indispensable storehouse and 
arsenal from which all British Foreign Missions 
must draw their necessary munitions of war. And 
it supplies them with no grudging hand. As a 
role, Scriptures for the foreign field are granted 
on “missionary terms,” i. e., the books needed are 
sent out free, and carriage paid, to the mission- 
aries, who remit any proceeds from copies sold 
after defraying expenses of circulation. At best, 
only a small fraction of what the Society expends 
on the preparation and delivery of these missionary 
yersions can ever come back to it as the result of 
such sales. 

It provided thousands of Gospels and Testaments 
for British reinforcements embarking for the Cape. 
In South Africa many thousands of Scriptures in 
Dutch, English, etc., have been supplied, irre- 
spective of race or party, to the sick, wounded 
and refugees in hospitals and camps ; to Boer pris- 
oners at the Cape, at St. Helena, and in India and 
Ceylon. 

Plainly, each fresh advance in the mission field 
becomes an imperious demand on the Bible So- 
ciety. No genuine application for a grant of 
Scriptures has ever been denied. No Missionary 
Society’s request to print and publish a properly- 
authenticated version of the Scriptures in a new 
tongue has ever been refused. 

The Society employs in the East, through some 
thirty different missionary organizations, over six 
hundred native Christian Biblewomen. The total 
grant for last year exceeded three thousand eight 
hundred pounds. 

“These Biblewomen are not mere vendors of 
books, but they are living epistles themselves of 
that which they sell. Themselves enlightened with 
Scripture truth, they are able to enter into the 
thoughts of men, and able to meet the questions 
and the necessities and the sins and the sorrows 
of those to whom they sell the Scriptures.”—R. 
Glover. 

Since 1804 the Society has circulated altogether 
only thirty thousand short of one hundred and 
seven million copies of Scripture, at a total cost 
of over thirteen million pounds. 










































RuLes oF Livinc.—Hugh Peters, an English 
preacher of the seventeenth century, left as a leg- 
acy to his daughter, in the year 1660, some rules 
of living. ‘Whosoever would live long and bless- 
edly, let him observe these following rules, by 
which he shall obtain that which he desireth.” 

“Let thy Thoughts be Divine, awful, godly; let 
thy Talk be little, honest, true; let thy Works be 
profitable, holy, charitable; let thy Manners be 
grave, courteous, cheerful; let thy Diet be temper- 
ate, convenient, frugal; let thy Apparel be sober, 
neat, comely; let thy will be confident, obedient, 
ready; let thy Sleep be moderate, quiet, seasonable; 
let thy Prayers be short, devout, often, fervent; 
let thy Recreation be lawful, brief, seldom; let thy 
Memory be of death, punishment, glory.” 






















THE London Missionary Society will soon publish 
Bunyan's “Pilgrim’s Progress” in the Matebele 
(South-Central African) language. 














estant State churches in the German empire. These 
churches stand in no organized or official relation 
whatever t> each otrer, and they cooperate in no 
work. 









Dr. WILLIAM AsHMORE of Swatow, China, de- 
clares that the heathenism in Asia to-day is being 
reinforced by the philosophy, the science, and— 
worst of all—the scepticism of the West. 








PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMEs of Harvard Universi- 
ty, who is considered the foremost psycologist of 
the United States, has been making a study of re- 
ligious experiences. The results of his investiga- 
tions have been highly commended by men of ex- 
actly opposite schools of religious thought. 








THERE: are forty-six distinct and separate Prot- | sea, Dickens and many others. 


THE FRIEND 


THE Buddhists of Japan are taking active meas- 
ures to counteract the influence which the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in that country is ex- 
erting among its young men. 





THE Fiji Islands contributed last year $25,000 
to foreign missions. The first Wesleyan mission- 
aries went to these then Cannibal Islands in 1835, 
facing martyrdom. 





THE Pacific declares the International court of 
arbitration, provided for by the Conference of the 
Hague, to be “the expression of the world’s best 
thought and judgment. It is the morning star of 
a new day.” The latter day glory is distinctly 
brought nearer, as looked at through this glass. 

It is probable that there never has been so large 
a number of scientists of ability engaged in the 
search for the Supreme Being as in the century 
which has just closed. But they have accomplished 
nothing. St. Paul states that the failure to find 
him in his day was because it was contrary to the 
Divine will to reveal himself to the intellect.— 
E. H. Rogers. 

E. H. JoNes, a missionary at Sendai, Japan, 
writes a graphic letter to the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine concerning his work in that city—in 
which is one of the six colleges of the empire and 
various private and Goverrment preparatory 
schools—in which hesays: “Those who think the 
non-Christian nations are anxiously awaiting the 
coming of the Christian evangelist and that they 
will gladly accept the gospel are not well informed. 
All our fruit here is hand-picked. 

ProTAP CHUNDER MozooMDAR intends, he says, 
to spend the remainder of his days in quiet se*lu- 
sion on the Himalaya Mountains. “My thirst for 
the higher life is growing so unquenchable that I 
need the time and the grace to re-examine and pu- 
rify and reform every part of my existence. The 
spirit of God promises me that grace, if I am alone,” 
is one of the many reasons that Mozoomdar gives 
for retiring from the world. 

Z1oN’s HERALD has the following: The worst of 
all heresies is the heresy of the heart, the most per- 
ilous of skepticism is the atheism of the affections. 

THE Chinese are now making a translation of the 
Bible for themselves. This work is in progress un- 
der the imperial sanction, and is being performed 
by two of the first scholars of the empire. 


OnE of the most interesting chapters of Dr. 
Cuyler’s autobiography just published under the 
title of “Recollections of a Long Life,” is his sec- 
tion devoted to Great Britain sixty years ago. As 
a boy of twenty, fresh from Princeton, he crossed 
the ocean in an old packet. He traveled solely for 
recreation, but his energy and interest in the great 
writers made him, as he has said, a “lion hunter.” 
He visited Wordsworth at Rydal Mount Cottage, 
the land of Burns, Joanna Baillie, then called the 
“female Shakespeare,” Carlyle in his garret at Chel- 
Dr. Cuyler’s re- 
markable memory of the conversations with these 
famous persons links the great names of the Vic- 
torian era more closely with the present than prob- 
ably any living American could do. Dr. Cuyler 
was but a boy—as Carlyle said when he first re- 
ceived him—‘“You are a vera young mon,” in his 
broadest Scotch. In America, too, Irving and 
Whittier were well known to Dr. Cuyler, as were 
also Greeley and other famous editors, and practi- 
cally all of the great preachers, hymn writers, 
temperance workers and statesmen were close 
friends and sympathetic workers with the vigor- 
ous Brooklyn clergyman. 


A YOUNG converted Jewess is said to have spent 
a good deal of time reading the church histories, 
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in order to find out at what time the Christians 
ceased to become like Christ. This is caustic crit- 
icism. But who shall say that it is not well mer- 
ited and to the point. It is an alarming truth 
that so many of the professed Christians are any- 
thing but like their Master. And if you call their 
attention to it, they flare up and would have you 
understand that they are old Christians, and that 
they know their business from A to Z.—Exchange. 





The denomination rejoicing in the name of Dis- 
ciples of Christ was to hold their annual conven- 
tion at Omaha last week. This body is better 
known as Campbellites. They are a very vigorous 
body of people, who have not been afraid to meet 
the world in debate on every occasion. In season 
and out of season, they are ready to stand up for 
their two items of creed, viz., profession of belief 
in the Bible and immersion. These two things are 
indispensable to their membership. Each one may 
interpret the Bible as he pleases and hold what 
doctrines he may choose, and still enjoy their fel- 
lowship. It is evident that these easy terms are 
in their nature agreeable to human nature, as re- 
quiring no adherence to the particular truths of 
the gospel. As a consequence this body, though 
comparatively recent in origin, has met with a rapid 
growth. Alexander Campbell, the founder of this 
sect, was a son of a United Presbyterian minister, 
in the Associate branch. He was educated with a 
view to the ministry in that branch of the church. 
But owing to a change of views on baptism his 
father was suspended and the result was the found- 
ing of this at present large sect —Christian In- 
structor. 





To THE FRIEND :—General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army, has arrived on this side of the Atlantic 
and will doubtless receive a cordial welcome. His 
methods may not commend themselves to members 
of our Society in all particulars, but it is good to 
remember that he is the largest exponent of non- 
sacramentarianism to be found in our day. He is 
at the head of millions, and these are not within 
hail of either water baptism or bread and wine 
communion. “By whom shall Jacob arise, for he 
is small?” Hi. 3. 

BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 
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Items Concerning the Society. 

WESTERN YEARLY MEETING convened with the 
representative Meeting at ten o’clock on Seventh- 
day morning the 4th instant and Meeting of Min- 
isters and Elders at two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The Meeting for Worship on First-day was well 
attended, though not as large as usual, on account 
of the inclement weather. They were favored 
and satisfactory meetings. Meeting for Discipline 
commenced on Second-day morning. We had the 
very acceptable company of Ella ‘Newlin, a min- 
ister from Iowa, and Susanna Ramsay, an elder and 
companion of Ella Newlin and some other Friends 
without credentials, who were very acceptably 
with us. 

We received and read Epistles from all the 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond except 
one. The reading of them was very satisfactory 
and encouraging. On Third-day morning Albert 
Maxwell was reappointed Clerk and Joseph Allen 
for assistant. A very satisfactory letter was read 
from our dear friend Thomas H. Whitson. Then 
the consideration of the state of Society was en- 
tered upon, by reading of the Queries and Answers 
to them, which showed that there were many defi- 
ciencies amongst us, which was a cause of sorrow 
to many concerned Friends, and much wholesome 
counsel and advice was handed forth. 

On Fourth-day two public meetings for worship 
were held, which were much favored seasons and 
good order seemed to prevail throughout. 

On Fifth-day we had reports of standing com- 
mittees and Epistles were read, one to each of the 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond, and 
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then we had a very solemn conclusion; and it 
seemed that we could all say, “It has been good 
for me that I have been here.” 

Sarah Halleck, a minister from Western Yearly 
Meeting, accompanied by Freelove Pyle, from Pop- 
lar Ridge, has been visiting several meetings in 
Philadelphia and its vicinity. Harvey H. Haight, 
from Canada, on his return from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, is reported also to have had some service 
in this vicinity. 

The Nantucket home of the late Mary Mitchell, 
widow of Peleg Mitchell, which strangers have 
been accustomed in past summers to visit as the 
birthplace of the astronomer, Maria Mitchell, 
daughter of William, is in prospect of being pur- 
chased by the “* Nantucket Maria Mitchell Associa- 
tion,” to be used as an astronomical museum. Her 
brother Henry donates to the association her sci- 
entific library. It was in this house, now one hun- 
dred and twelve years old, that William Mitchell 
rated chronometers for the great Nantucket whal- 
ing fleet, a task which necessitated observations 
every day, when possible, during the year. Aaron 
Mitchell bought it eighty-six years ago, and sold 
it in 1818 to his cousin William, who sold it in 1837 
to his brother, Peleg Mitchell, whose family has 
ever since owned and occupied it. In the yard of 
this house Maria Mitchell made her first astron- 
omical observations, which pursued steadily in 
after years, made her distinguished, bringing to 
her from the king of Denmark a gold medal, which 
she showed to the present writer fifty-three years 
ago, and placing her in the professorship of astron- 
omy at Vassar College when that institution was first 
opened; and at Vassar she and her beloved father 
passed the remainder of their days, adorning their 
membership in the Society of Friends. 


WHAT Is IN A NAME? 

To the Editor of the British Friend :—With all 
the changes and developments we are watching 
in the Society of Friends, one sometimes wonders 
how far the old name belongs to the new thing. 

The name “ Quakers” is so associated with the 
bitterness and scorn encountered by the first mem- 
bers of the Society, that one would gladly give it 
the go-by. The name “Friends” is supposed to 
have stood in the early days for “ Friends of Truth,” 
or “Friends of Light.” May we not now leave 
behind these abstractions, and boldly date back to 
John xv:15? 

Anyone who has tried to take the place of a 
“hired servant” in the Father’s house, and to 
justify his position by work done, would, I think, 
feel the force of that gentle message, and gladly 
take it for his motto and his standard, ‘ Hence- 
forth I call you not servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have 
called you ‘Friends,’ for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” 

S. F. 
-—— - >_> 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteD STates.—After a conference at Washington on 
the 14th inst. in which President Roosevelt, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Robert 8. Bacon and Secretary Root participated, 
a basis of settlement of the coal strike was reached, by 
which the coal operators agreed to the appointment of a 
commission to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, to whom shall be referred all questions at issue 
between the companies and their own employes, whether 
they belong to a union or not, and the decision of the 
commission shall be accepted by the operators. 

After a conference with President Mitchell and some 
further conference with representatives of the coal oper- 
ators, President Roosevelt appointed the members of the 
Commission to inquire into, consider and pass upon all 
questions at issue between the operators and miners in 
the anthracite coal fields. The Commission consists of 
six members, and includes George Gray, of Delaware, a 
judge of the United States Court. A convention of the 
Miners’ Union which met on the 2th to consider the 
proposition to refer these matters to a Commission, it is 
expected will agree to it. 






THE FRIEND. 
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The loss to miners in wages by the strike is estimated 


at $27,400,000. The total amount of relief funds received 
by the men on strike is placed at $3,235,000. 


It is estimated that 30,000 men have left the hard coal 


region since the strike began. 


In a recent lecture upon the tablets in cuneiform char- 


acters lately discovered in Babylonia Professor Hilprecht 
said: “ Hitherto the whole history of the time prior to 
3000 years ago has been regarded as largely mythical ; 
but truly it may be said that, in these tablets, Israel's old 
enemies have arisen from the dead to testify to the 
truth of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
he said, ‘ show the daily life of the people, their manufac- 
tures, manner of households, methods of training, their 
irrigating and cultivating systems, their customs of mar- 
riage and adopting children, and vividly bring before us 
life as it was in the days of Belshazzar, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus, Darius, Sardanapalus, and carries us back thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era. 


‘These tablets,’ 


” 


A recent decision has been made in the Court of Ap- 


peals in Washington in a case in which it was sought to 
overrule the action of an Episcopal eccesiastical body in 
expelling a member. 
ecclesiastical court had jurisdiction over the appellant and 
that the temporal courts had no authority to intervene 
where the church court had jurisdiction. 


The Court of Appeals held that the 


The annual report of the Commissioner of Education 


shows that the grand total of pupils in schools, elemen- 
tary, secondary and higher, both public and private, in 
the United States for the year ended Sixth Month 30, 1901, 
was 17,299,230, an increase of 278,520 pupils over the 
previous year. The average attendance of each pupil for 
the entire number enrolled was ninety-nine days for the 
year, an increase of twenty-four days over the previous 
year. 


During the year ending Sixth Month 30, 1902, 648,743 


immigrants arrived in this country, more than one-third 
of whom were unable to read or write. 


t mallpox appears to have almost entirely disappeared 
in the United States, excepting in two or three places. 


One of these is Cleveland, Ohio, where for the three 
months ending Ninth Month 30, there were 532 cases and 
73 deaths. 


The chief of the Cleveland Board of Health 
in Fourth Month last stated that he had entirely eradi- 


cated smallpox in that city by fumigation and other san- 


itary means without a resort to vaccination. 

A despatch from Topeka, Kans., says that on account 
of the difficulty of getting hired help for the kitchen in 
all of the large cities of the State a movement has 
been made to import 2000 Chinese servants from Califor- 
nia. It is also stated that 2000 men to cut up the great 
corn crop into fodder are needed. A heavy apple crop 
may suffer for lack of pickers. 

John P. Brown, secretary and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Society of Arboriculture, has contracted for the 
planting of 25.000 catalpa trees in Southern Illinois. The 
growing of those trees is for the purpose of supplying 
telegraph poles, and the Society has the contract with 
twenty different railroads to plant similar orchards. The 
Illinois Central Railway Company has arranged to plant 
200,000 trees in different parts of Louisiana. 

The President has directed that the army be reduced 
from 65,000 to 59,600 men. 

The growth in the production of rice in Louisiana and 
Texas is very great. In 1890 the output was 75,753,856 
pounds ; in 1900, 179,919,293 pounds. 

“Rarely, if ever,” it is said, “ has there been such a 
superabundance of fruit as now abounds in the New Eng- 
land orchards. In some localities fine apples may be had 
for the picking, and an offer of half a dollar a barrel for 
the fruit on the tree is eagerly accepted.” 


FOREIGN. — In a recent discussion in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the Premier Combes said in reference to 
the recent enforcement of the law closing the schools 
which were not authorized by the Government : “* We have 
reached a turning point in our history. The country 
would perish if we yielded to the congregations. We 
wish to arrest the monastic invasion, and depend on the 
support of the Chamber.” The action of the Government 
was sustained by the Deputies. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says that several 
members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals having asked the Government to prevent the 
bull fights about to begin in some districts in France, 
Premier Combes declined to interfere. The Premier took 
this attitude on the ground that the present state of leg- 
islation in regard to cruelty to animals does not warrant 
action on the part of the Government. 

It has been stated that thirty-five years ago there were 
about 2000 Protestant Christians in China. Their num- 
ber has lately been estimated at 100,000. 

According to the census of 1901, the total number of 
persons living in the administrative county of London was 


| 4,536,541, showing an increase of 308,324, or 7.28 per 


claims of the United States and that Mexico should pay 


The decision of the court was unanimous. 


cannonading. There were incandescent clouds, and spark. 


ances gradually decreased, but the noise of the boiling cad. 
ron was still audible in the districts near the volcano. Vol- 
canic sand fell heavily at some points, the sand half ap 
inch deep, the depth gradually increasing towards the vol. 
canic cone, where there were showers of large stones, 
pebbles and cinders. 


mary of the crops of the world shows that a wet, cool 
summer damaged grain in a large part of Europe. 


of sustaining at least 100,000,000 people. 


Continental Europe is estimated at more than 50,000,000 
tons annually. 
portion of lime makes the ideal briquette. It is said that 
briquettes, which will answer every purpose of anthracite 
coal, and which have many advantages not possessed by 


persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 


and 4.32 Pp. M. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
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cent. on the number enumerated in 1891. The 
length of public highways maintainable by the local a 
thorities in the county of London was estimated at py 
fewer than 2017# miles. 

The International Arbitration Court sitting at Thy 
Hague in the Pius Fund case has decided in favor of th 












the United States $1,420,682.67 in Mexican currency, 





A terrific eruption of the volcano Soufriere on the jg. 
land of St. Vincent occurred on the 15th inst. The out. 
break was accompanied by an incessant and confuse 








ling matter was ejected. After several hours the distor), 












The United States Department of Agriculture’s sum. 






It is estimated that the Dominion of Canada is capable 







The output of briquettes in coal producing regions jp 







Coal dust mixed with a 7 per cent. pro. 










the coal, can be turned out at a profit for $3 a ton. 


NOTICES. 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 







trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
Other trains are met when requested, 







Phone 114x. 







EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


The sub-committees set apart for religious service 
within the limits of Caln and the Western Quarterly 
Meetings, from the committee of the Yearly Meeting, 
propose holding a Meeting for Divine Worship in Friends 
Meeting-house, at Ercildoun, on First-day, the 26th, at 
10 o’clock, and in the evening of the same day at 7.30 
in the Methodist place of worship in Coatesville. It is 
hoped that Friends, especially, in those places may at 
tend, and all others are cordially invited to favor Friends 
with their company and unite with them in exercise of 
spirit that the meetings may be held to the honor of 
Christ. 














Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be held 
in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, No. 140 
N. Sixteenth Street, on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 5th, 
1902, at 8o’clock P.M. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. WILLIAM T. ELKINTON, Sec’y. 



















Diep, at the home of his parents, on the nineteenth of 
Seventh Month, 1902, Dayton J. MAXWELL, son of Albert 
and Maria H. Maxwell, in the forty-fourth year of bis 
age ; a member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Indiana. By a life of piety from his early youth he had 
won the esteem of all. He was concerned for the pros- 
perity of Truth and the preservation of those who profess 
it; and his earnest thought and enlightening suggestions 
were often material for devout reflection. His remarks 
during a lingering illness leave abundant assurance of his 
preparation for the change. 


——, at her home, Beetlewood, Camden Co., New Jer- 
sey, Ninth Month 29th, 1902, CaroLine Woop Bacon, wife 
of Josiah Bacon, aged sixty-seven years ; a beloved mem- 
ber of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. This 
devoted wife and loving mother having served the Lord 
by a life of usefulness here on earth, we humbly trust 
and fully believe, has entered into that rest prepared for 
the people of God. Her bright, cheerful disposition, and 
unselfish Christian life, was a loving example to those of 
her own household. “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors, and their works do fol- 
low them.” 


, at the residence of her mother, Deborah C. 
Smedley, West Chester, Pa., on the twenty-ninth of First 
Month, 1902, DEBORAH SMEDLEY, in the twenty-fifth year 
of her age ; a member of Birmingham Monthly and West 
Chester Particular Meeting of Friends. 


























